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In the Children’s Presence 


I never look them over, never see their little 
faces 

the at 
many sunny places, 
behind them in 

shadows that I see 
Of the grown-up men and women that some 

day they’re going to be. 


In schoolrooms 


their studies, or the 


But the distance there are 


When I’m in the children’s presence, back of 
every happy smile, 

rhere’s a subtle hint of splendor for the coming 
after while, 

\nd I think the little fellow bending now o’er 
book or slate 

May be one that some tomorrow shall be ruler 
of the state. 


Here they are, the men and women of the 
future! Who can read 

What great man sits among them who shall 
serve his country’s need? 

Here perhaps in frock of gingham, with her 
hair in ringlets curled 

Is the heroine of tomorrow who may rise to 
bless the world. 


In some way we all are teachers, as the children 
come and go, 

And perhaps we should be wiser if the future 
we could know, 

We might hold to them more closely if we had 
the power to see 

The glorious men and women that some day 
they’re going to be. 


Copyright 1919 by Edgar A. Guest. 








Program for Child Welfare Day 


Arranged by Mrs. 


(Founders Day), February 17, 1921 


Clara Porter Colton 


Presented by Mrs. David O. Mears, National Chairman, Child Welfare Day Department 


1. Child-Welfare Day—Its Significance. 
Local President. 

», Record of Work Accomplished by National, 
State and Local Organizations, illustrated 
by original Child-Welfare Charts or Poster 
Exhibits. 

Message from National Chairman. 

. Child-Welfare Corner Stones: Home, Church, 
School, State. 

. Singing: ‘‘The Mothers’ Hymn”’. 
Helen Grinnell Mears. 

Ladder Symbol. 

Brief Address on Child Welfare. 
Birthday Anniversary Offering for National 
Child-Welfare Work. 
Singing: “My Tribute,’ 

Milton P. Higgins. 


By 


Music by 


'* 


Words by Mrs. 


CHILD-WELFARE CORNER STONES 

The four great forces through which the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations promotes its achievements 
for child welfare are 
Home, CHURCH, SCHOOL and STATE. 

‘“Home”’ may be personified by a sweet-faced 
young matron, her arms around the shoulders 
of two little children standing close to her, one 
on each side and all three, or only the mother 
wearing in some appropriate way the lettered 
name “‘Home.” 

“Church” may be symbolized by a beautiful 
young girl, clad in a simple gown of white upon 
which appears the word “Church” in gilt. 
The letters may be put upon a sash of white 
cambric, to be placed across the lower front of 


Copies of ‘‘My Tribute,”’ ““The Mothers’ Hymn,” ‘Twenty Years’ Work for Child-Welfare,”’ 


| ‘*A Memorial Tribute to Mrs. T. W. Birney 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


,’ may be obtained at the National Headquarters, 
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the gown or from shoulder to shoulder; or a 
banner may be held in the hand, or a crown may 
be worn bearing the word ‘‘Church,”’ white 
letters on gilt* paper, or reverse the combination. 

“School”’ may be a teacher instructing a boy 
carrying a bag of books upon which the word 
“School” is shown. 

“State’”” may be a tall youth dressed as a 
Judge upon whose robe the designating word 
“State” is placed. 

Four white cardboard about ten or 
twelve inches square, are to be plainly marked, 
respectively, Home, Church, School, State. 

The persons representing the four Corner 
Stones of Child Welfare take the marked boxes 
and place them at the foot of the ladder then 
clasp hands for a moment over the symbolic 
boxes. 


boxes 


SinGInG: ‘‘The Mother 
Helen Grinnell Mears. 


Hymn”. Music by 


LADDER SYMBOL 


“Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount its summit round by round. 


J. G. Holland 


The foundation of the ladder scheme may be 
cambric or any other suitable material of dark 
color. Upon this, white strips denoting the 
rounds of the ladder may now be pinned into 
place as the speakers complete their explanations 
of the facts for which the round stands. 

THE TWELVE ROUNDs OF THE LADDER 

Some of the accomplishments of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in its twenty-four years work for child 
welfare are represented by the rounds of’ a 
ladder which may easily be made from two 
white wooden rods or poles, used for portieres 
or curtains, with twleve cross pieces of light 
wood (curtain sticks will do) nailed to them, 
equal distances apart. Over these are to be 
fastened with thumb tacks, strips of cardboard 
appropriately marked with initial letters sug- 
gesting the twelve paragraphs for each which 
are to be recited in turn and the cardboard 
rounds placed in position upon the ladder. 
Alphabets of different sizes for lettering the 
rounds may be obtained of David C. Cook, 
publisher, Elgin, Illinois. Significant lettering 
may easily be done, for the rounds, as No. 3 may 
be marked N.S. B. and C. W. M., and No. 11. 
N. H. and A. and N. C. C. and S. C. The 
speakers should point to the letters on the rounds 
in giving the explanations. 

No. 1 says: A deep conviction of the needs of 
childhood, in the hearts of earnest, intelligent 
parents and guardians of youth and others of 
progressive and patriotic spirit, culminated in a 
great gathering in our National Capital in the 
year 1897. The seventeenth of February in 
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that year marks the beginning of the first Na 
tional organization of mothers. Meeting wit 
them were eminent educators, authors, jurist 
and clergymen, all earnestly interested in th 
great subject of the Conservation of Childhoo 
and the betterment of home, of school and o: 
law-making for improving the conditions per 
taining to the well-being of youth. 

The name chosen for the new organization was 
the NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERs, which 
later became the NATIONAL CONGRESS Oj 
MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

Note. No. 1 places first round marked “Na 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 1897, and Child Welfare Day, 
February 17, at the bottom of the ladder, 

No. 2. Second Round bears the word ‘ Foun- 
ders.” 

No. 2 reads extracts from pages 15-18 of 
“Twenty Years Work for Child Welfare” and 
from the leaflet, ‘‘A Memorial Tribute to Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney,” by Mrs. David O. 
Mears. 

No. 3. Third Round marked. ‘Nine State 
Branches, CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE.” 

Earnest, efficient work for nine years of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations shows fruitage in the form 
of many Mothers’ Circles established, especially 
in the west and of nine State Branches organized, 
of which New York was the first, in the birthday 
year 1897 of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. It was during 
this progressive early period that the Child- 
Welfare Magazine, the official organ of the 
Mothers’ Congress, was established. 

No. 4. Fourth Round marked:  Parent- 
Teacher Association Department. Eight More 
State Branches. Juvenile Court and Probation 
Work. 

For this, the fourth round, a notable fact is 
the organization of the National Department 
of Parent-Teacher Associations which later 
became a part of the incorporated name of the 
National Organization. Eight more State 
branches were formed, five of them in the South. 
Vigorous work was maintained for the further 
establishment of Juvenile Court and Probation 
in different States. 

No. 5. Fifth Round marked: First Inter- 
national Congress on the Welfare of the Child, 
1908. Founders’ Day adopted 1gro. 

During this period the First International 
Congress on the Welfare of the Child, under 
the auspices of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, was held at 
Washington, D. C., invitations having been sent 
officially by President Roosevelt through the 
Secretary of State to 48 nations asking them to 
appoint delegates to the great gathering, to 
which many responded in person or by repre 
sentation. 

A specially significant fact for this round of out 
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idder was the adoption, by a unanimous vote at 
he annual meeting in 1910, of the yearly ob- 
ervance by the National Congress of Mothers 
ind Parent-Teacher Associations of Founders’ 
Way, later called also Child-Welfare Day, on its 
iirthday date, February 17. 

No. 6. Sixth Round marked: Second Inter- 
jational Congress on the Welfare of the Child. 
Broad Coéperation. Child Hygiene Depart- 
ment Work, 

The Second International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child was held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1911, all Nations being again invited 
by chief officials of our Federal Government with 
fine representation. 

This period is notable for extensive and valu- 
able coéperation established with five great 
organizations whose work is for the best interests 
of childhood and youth: 

Government Departments 

State Boards of Health 

International Kindergarten Union 

The Playground Association of America. 
The American Academy of Music. 

The Governor of each State was asked to have 
a Child-Hygiene Department created in con- 
nection with local Boards of Health. 

No. 7. Seventh Round marked: Home 
Education. Mothers’ Congress in Cuba and 
Argentina. Mothers’ Pension Laws. 

Through the coéperation of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and the United States Commissioner 
of Education, the Home Education Division of 
the Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, was established. 

A Congress of Mothers was organized in 
Cuba, also in Argentina. 

The enactment of Mothers’ Pension Laws was 
urged upon the Governors of all States in the 
Union. 

No. 8. Eighth Round marked: Third Inter- 
national Congress on the Welfare of the Child. 
Good Reading. China and Belgium. 

The Third International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child which was large and in- 
spiring, was held in Washington, D. C., in 1914.— 
Through the Home Education Division, Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
established by the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, parents, boys, 
and girls are taking Reading Courses which 
will undoubtedly promote interest in child wel- 
fare. 

Aid was sent to war sufferers in Belgium 
through the War Relief Committee. The 
Government of China asked for the assistance of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations for the organization there 
of a “National Mothers’ Congress”’ to be under 
(sovernmental auspices. 

No. g. Ninth Round marked: National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
clations, Bureau of Education Tour. Canada. 
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The national officers of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
coéperation with the United States Bureau of 
Education, arranged and carried out successfully 
a tour through eleven Western States for the 
advance and extension of the work. 

Canada sends request in 1915 for organization 
of a Mothers’ Congress. 

No. 10. Tenth Round marked: 
Babies. Second Educational Tour. 
of Philippines. 

A notable event for the tenth round of our 
ladder is the campaign to lessen infant mortality, 
the stated aim being to save 100,000 babies a 
year. 

A tour of the States Southern, similar to that 
made through the West, gave the encouragement 
and counsel of the national officers for the help 
of that section in growth of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. A request was received from the Governor 
of the Philippines that a Branch of the Congress 
of Mothers might be started in those Islands. 

No. 11. Eleventh Round marked: National 
Headquarters. Army and Navy Camp Com- 
mittee. United Service Clubs. 

A spacious building at 1314 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C., was purchased 
for the Headquarters of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

This period shows greatly increased activities 
in the Branches and circles and associations all 
over the country for the needs of the World- 
War. The Army and Navy Camp Committee 
was appointed to offer home influences and 
comforts to soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

“The United Service Club for Enlisted Men”’ 
was opened in Washington in June, 1918, as an 
important part of National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations’ work at the 
newly-purchased Headquarters. The different 
United Service Clubs of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
and Waukegan, IIl., were used by more than 
2 million enlisted men. 

No. 12. Twelfth Round marked: 
or the Moving Power of Money. 

Money is needed for annual conferences, for 
organization, for the printing and distribution 
of literature, for office expenses, including 
stationery, postage, the salary of Executive 
Secretary, stenographic service, and for further 
extension of the rapidly-growing National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations’ work. 

A generous National Birthday Anniversary 
offering is requested today from each one inter- 
ested in Child Welfare in Home, Church, School, 
and State. 


Save the 
Governor 


Finances, 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OFFERING 


For National Child Welfare Work, received in 
Corner Stone Boxes or in decorated baskets. 
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Little Jack Roosa Comes Home From School 


UNIQUE CoURSE INTRODUCED IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


THE Mip-WeEst FOR GIVING 


CHILDREN NEW INTEREST IN HOME 


By FELIX 


This is the story of little John P. Roosa, or 
Jack Roosa, as they call him at the big public 
school he attends. Incidentally, it is the story 
also of countless thousands of other boys of the 
same age, or very nearly such, who attend the 
Cincinnati public schools. 

Jack Roosa and these friends of his and col- 
leagues are just typical happy, care-free, well- 
meaning, heedless American school-boys. 

They rise in the morning and slip into the 
clothes parents provide them. They wash 
at whatsoever form of toilet-basin the home may 
present. They appreciate buckwheats, maple- 
sirup, strawberries, at breakfast; but do not 
notice clean cloth or soiled cloth; what appear- 
ance the family dining-room may _ present. 
Breakfast over, they dart to school, to return 
at noon interested only in dinner. After school 
they regard the family garden,—yard more 
often,—as a natural playground from which to 
be summoned for errands, lessons and tea. 

Your city, every other Anglo-Saxon city, the 
world friend reader, has its 
armies of these children. 
but girls as well. 

Only, in Cincinnati it appeared to one man,— 
probably because it was his especial life-work 
to consider these things 
particularly acute. 

On the one hand was the high cost of living— 
not merely of food-stuffs, but of all the factors 
entering otherwise into a home. The more 
regard given such things as one had already, the 
longer they would last. The more regard given 
intended purchases, the greater results to be 
had with the same. On the other hand there 
came the cry at a domestic help shortage affecting 
rich and poor alike. Women of means could 
not get help—they were moving to apartments, 
to hotels, because the burden of keeping house 
was too great when done alone. Women of 
slimmer purse, who had been wont to hire some 
woman to come in one day a week and do the 
rough work and clean, could not find such a 
woman. In either case, the simpler, the more 
orderly, the housework involved, the less such 
work; the less apt the housekeepers to want to 
throw up the sponge and all but abandon their 
homes. 

The American home, in short, seemed to be 
in the balance and as acting head of the Better 
Housing League of the city it seemed to this 
man—Mr. Bleeker Marquette, of Cincinnati— 
that it was for him to go to the rescue of at least 
the Queen City’s home. 


over, uncounted 


Not boys alone, either, 


that the situation waS 


J. KOCH 


Mr. Marquette had given much serious thoug!it 
to the problem. He found, as every other 1 
former attempting changes in social conditions 
has found, that there is nothing quite so difficult 
as introducing a change in the arrangement of 
an established home. Ever since the days when 
the barons wrested from John the Magna Charta 
an Anglo-Saxon’s home has been his castle and 
as long as he bothers no one else thereby, what 
occurs within it is no outsider’s affair. 

More than this, just what occurs in a home, 
what the actual menage may be, is usually next 
to impossible for outsiders to determine. When 
a caller comes he comes to parlor or living-room; 
only when especially prepared for is he bidden 
for meals. The kitchen, many other rooms—the 
very holies of holies of the homestead—he never 
manages to penetrate. 

Even if he did, even if the stranger might see 
and suggest certain charges and advise 
chances are his suggestions would simply imply 
criticism, coated over by courtesy—rouse the 
ire of those hearing, and fail in the end. 

Wherefore, a plan of visiting homes, suggesting, 
trying to argue women out of established ways 
into new ways, did not 
practicable 

Mr. Bleeker Marquette pondered deeply. 

Outside the window of the offices of the 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati dirty- 
faced ragamuffins, many of whom had perhaps 
never been inside a bath-tub, called the afternoon 
extras. 

Wits sharpened by the competition of the 
highways—what splendid citizens these lads 
might make, given only the additional back- 
ground of a decent American home! If only 
the parents could be made to realize. 

If only the children could be made to realize 
what it meant for life with them, for the lives of 
their own children some day. 

Then the big thought struck home: 

“A little child shall lead them!” 
Book put it. 

A little child could do infinitely more than a 
better housing league, than books and lectures, 
than police and ordinances and friendly visitors 
and all the other possible agencies, for bringing 
order from chaos in the child’s own home. 

Mr. Marquette resolved to reach the homes 
through the children. He would reach the 
children if, by hook or crook, he could move 
Superintendent of Schools Condon to see the 
advantage in such training through the public 
schools. He would organize in the public schools, 


seem promising or 


the Good 
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the expense of the League he represented, a 
‘urse in—well, Marquette dared not antagonize 
arents by calling it such officially, but in his 
eart of hearts it might be dubbed ‘‘saving the 
omes”’! 

‘“‘Eventually,”” Mr. Marquette told us, as 
e pressed him for details of this unique work, 
ot so long since, “‘ we expect to hold our courses 

‘n all the schools of Cincinnati, but just now we 
ire forced to give them where they are needed 
most. ‘Eventually, too, we intend sowing our 
seed among the wee-est toddlers, starting in the 
lowest grades and following the courses along 
is the children progress in school. But in 
order to accomplish the most possible with 
those who may leave us before we should have 
all that perfected, we are centralizing efforts 
just now with children in the fifth to eighth 
grades, all in all. 

“These children are gathered in the school 
assembly-hall or some large class-room by pre- 
arrangement with the principal and I, as repre- 
sentative of our league, give them what I try to 
make an interesting, practical, but in no wise 
‘preachy’ talk. Each year this talk is varied, 
so that children who heard it the year before are 
not bored, and that newcomers to it will have 
new messages to carry from it to children who 
have graduated and gone. What is more, an 
abundance of slides, showing all phases of home 
life—first the worse, then the better, as that other 
may become; the dirty back yard, the same as 
garden; the disorderly cupboard, then the same 
in neat array—are shown. 

“Children love pictures. They particularly 
enjoy pictures accompanied by a brisk snappy 
talk; the more if it emphasizes not to exceed two 
or three things. We emphasize housing: its 
importance; the per cent. of our lives most of us 
come to spend in our homes; what we may do, 
at slight cost, to brighten these. 

“Then we send home the message with pic- 
tures—once again, good home conditions and 
bad.” 

“But does not interest flag—especially with 
the boys?”’ we queried. 

“We prevent that by a running-fire oral 
quizz that is so full of human interest, so brimful 
of good fun for all, that there is no chance. 

““*What would you do to improve your 
yards?’ we ask Jack Roosa. 

“Charleen, yonder, who knows of the scoldings 
Jack receives for littering the yard with his 
bicycle, coaster-wagon, so on, titters. In the 
face of her laughter Jack is a ligtle flustered. 
Then he rallies, he will show her; he makes his 
reply. Child intuition tells the others Jack is 
on his mettle; they are eager to see how he will 
behave. 

“No one knows where the lightning will hit 
next. The questions, then the drawing out 
into discussion, are apt to come from anywhere. 
By and by, the matter well threshed over, we 
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call for volunteers to discuss with us what they 
would consider good housing conditions and 
even to us adults, who are listening, these dis- 
cussions present novel features that are often 
worth-while and interesting indeed! 

“But,” and Mr. Marquette’s eyes flashed at 
the thought of the work accomplished in certain 
quarters, ‘‘we do not rest content with consid- 
ering simply a cildh’s house as a field for 
improvement in conditions when school is out 
and he goes home. We follow him—we con- 
tinue our home-making course per se—with one 
dealing in what the boys and the girls may do 
to improve the neighborhood. Just for one, 
we show children how they may help toward 
fire-protection by removing obstacles they may 
find accumulating near some fire-plug, or about 
the fire-box. We teach them the little rudiments 
of health, how to keep from carrying noisome 
germs into the homes. We teach them yard 
and garden beautiful; the value of flowers, if 
only on the sills or along the tenement walks. 

“Above all, throughout, though, we never 
allow any one talk to grow tedious, tiresome, 
and so lose its hold in the interest of the young 
hearers. Introduction, pauses with the many 
pictures, talk, conclusion, all combined, may 
not exceed an hour’s time! 

“The actual lecture over, we ask each little 
listener, in turn, to rise and pledge himself the 
self-constituted guardian along these particular 
lines of his especial home thereafter.” 

But again Mr. Marquette’s work does not end 
there: 

As the kiddies file out the dark school hall 
they are presented with a most attractive little 
primer, entitled: Home, HEALTH, HAPPINEss, 
which they are directed to read very carefully, 
preferably at home. Should, by rare good luck, 
Mother, Father, the other children, pick up and 
peruse the inviting booklet and the message 
sink home with these also, the Better-Housing 
League will not have found one of its aims to 
have miscarried with the book at all. The 
primer is done in an attractive blue cover. 
Good magazine paper is used. There are 
many pictures; the type is large; composition is 
as in the school-primers of old. 

Space forbids quoting the little brochure 
entire but specimen selections are mot without 
value. Thus we find the opening to be titled: 
“HInTs FoR House Hunters,” with a smaller 
sub-title:” When House-Hunting Remember 
These Things. ‘‘We quote then, paragraphing 
as given: 

“t, Enough room for everyone. 

“2. Plenty of light and air in every room and 
light hall-ways. 

“3. A good toilet and a convenient sink with 
running water. 

“4. Walls and ceilings of the rooms and cellars 
free from dampness. 
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“‘5. A place to dry clothes in rainy weather 
and a place in which to store coal. 

“6. The house not far from place of employ- 
ment. ° 

‘7, Plenty of room for the children to play in 
yard. 

“8. No dumps, stables or other disease breed- 
ing places near. 

‘‘g. Chimney flues not defective. 

“to. Easy ways to get out in case of fire. 

“tr. Learn about the neighborhood to see if 
you are likely to get along with the neighbors. 

“12, Get acquainted with the landlord and 
find out if he is willing to help keep the house in 
good condition.” 

If you remember all these things you will choose 
a house that you will live in a long time without 
wanting to move. 

Your house will then be a real home and you 
will save the cost of moving. 

“Health in the Home” is considered next; 
then “Home Beautifying,” then ‘Safety in the 
Home,” “Household Hints,” ‘Happiness is 
the Home,” and by and by “What the Law 
Requires of the Landlord and of the Tenant,” 
and ‘‘ What the City’s Tenement Code Requires,” 
and how even a child may get action on any 
infraction of the rules. 

There is an interesting page advising that one 
do not keep lodgers unless absolutely necessary. 
The family is much happier when it has a home 
to live in with no strangers about. It is better 
to live in a smaller flat, where the family can 
be by itself, than to have more rooms and keep 
lodgers. 

“But, if you must keep lodgers,” concludes 
the lesson, ‘‘be sure you know what sort of 
people they are,’’ urging that one make certain 
that they are good people, neat and well known 
as good citizens. 

Relying on the attractive pamphlet, which is 
read and reread in the homes, to supplement 
the influence brought by the child into such 
homes after the lesson at school, the Better 
Housing League is confident of results; nor are 
its hopes misplaced. 

At the end of each fiscal year small cash 
prizes are offered the children in the classes for 
the best compositions—context, more than style, 
to be considered in making the awards here— 
detailing the work done by the young writers 
as result of these courses in the schools. 

A typical composition of such sort, that of 
little Lucille Beverly, in the eighth grade of the 
Peaslee Public School, serves to show that while 
Mr. Marquette and the League have labored 
long and hard in the public schools of the Queen 
City, their labors have been very far from in vain. 

We give the composition as dritten: 


“Wuat I Have DonE TO IMPROVE My HomME 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD” 


“Have you ever stopped to think what the 
word HoME means? 
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“H is for honesty, which must rule in every 
home. 

O is for the order, which should be kept by all. 

M is for Mother; without her home is not 
complete. 

E is for energy, so necessary in a prosperous 
home. 


“Put them together, they spell Home, the 
greatest place in all the world! 

“It is a grand thing to have a club in your 
neighborhood which helps to take care of the 
cleanliness of the home and the neighborhood. 
Anyone who is ambitious would belong to such 
a club. 

“Some of the ways I help to keep our home 
neat and clean are by washing windows, sweep- 
ing, dusting and washing dishes. Before sweep- 
ing, I always raise the window from top and 
bottom. After raising the windows I move all 
the furniture so I may sweep the floor clean. 
I have been taught that when I dust, I must use 
an oil rag, which makes the furniture look beauti- 
ful and clean. 

“The things which are necessary for dish- 
washing are soap, dish-cloth, a pan of hot water, 
a pan of luke-warm water in which I rinse my 
dishes, and two dish towels. One towel for 
glassware and one towel for chinaware. Some 
people dislike the job of washing dishes, but I 
don’t mind it. 

‘“At home I have a certain place to put my 
clothes, which helps to keep order. When re- 
turning from school I always run the errands, 
which is a great relief to my mother. I never 
a building where they have a contagious disease 
sign and I am willing a disease sign be put on 
my house in case there is a contagious sickness. 
The beginning of each week I receive some spend- 
ing money which I know just when and how to 
spend it. 

“‘As I walk along the street and if I see any 
paper lying there I always pick it up and throw 
it into the ash-can. I invariably try to see 
that there are no oil-rags around the stove, or 
in the sun, as this might cause a fire. To prevent 
any accidents I always strike the match before 
turning on the gas. I am quietas I can be, 
so I don’t disturb the neighbors. Before going 
across the street I always look up and down. 
In doing this, it saves my life and teaches 
others how to be careful. I do not toss ball 
on the street, as it would set a bad example to 
the younger children. 

“Everyone in the eighth grade knows that 
a good education and a proper home make an 
excellent citizen, and the end and aim of all 
good education is good citizenship. Proper 
homes and neighborhood are an asset to the 
community. The greater the interest in the 
home and neighborhood, the better and more 
beautiful our city will be. 

“Let us try to do all we can to help our home, 
city and neighborhood!” 
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Should Mothers Accept Outside Work? 


Should Mothers Accept Outside Work? 


From the National Enquirer 


By MARY 


Should mothers accept employment outside 
ithe home? Many people believe they may do 
so with safety both to themselves and children. 
Others contend that mothers should not be 
employed in work other than housekeeping, 
at least not during the mothering period. The 
point around which discussion centers is: Just 
what influence does mothering, or the lack of 
mothering, have upon the life of the child? 

If we analyze this question carefully, we find 
that certain facts or circumstances appear to 
produce certain results. While the environ- 
ment surrounding the child during its early 
years tends to form an atmosphere of subcon- 
scious influence, still the mother is the important 
factor. Her education, her health, and her 
mentality are of so much consequence in fixing 
the limitations or possibilities of her child, yet 
the most important of these is her mentality. 

If the mentality of the mother is at par, she 
will foresee, although dimly perhaps, the result 
of her present action upon the life of her child 
ten years hence. On the other hand, if her 
mentality is below par, she will not be able to 
distinguish the thing which will be for the ulti- 
mate good of her child. 

There is the type of the mother, who, before 
the arrival of the little one, not only continues 
in outside industry for a great part of that 
period, but who also keeps the house as well. 
In many cases the entire amount of money 
obtained is invested in clothing for the expected 
visitor. 

Out of the love of a mother’s heart, through 
lack of understanding, this mother gives the 
child expensive wearing apparel which it is 
unable to appreciate, and robs it of the energy 
and vitality which it so sorely needs to make 
its way in the world. A discerning mother 
would much prefer that the child have the 
barest necessities in its infancy, rather than that 
it should lack the physical and mental strength 
which it will need during _ its entire life. 

Two unusually striking illustrations came 
under my notice during the Christmas season 
of 1918. 

The Smith family, consisting of mother, 
father, three-year-old son and _ six-year-old 
daughter, occupied a neat cottage in the residen- 
tial section of a small city. Illness of the father 
about six months prior to this incident had 
placed the family in straitened circumstances. 
\t the time of which I write, however, the father 
was again employed, earning just enough to 
secure the necessities of life. Consequently, 
vhen the stores advertised for additional help 
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for the Christmas season, this mother secured a 
position and left the children during the day in 
the care of a half-grown colored girl. The 
inevitable happened. Because of inefficient 
help, the mother was compelled to do a great 
many neglected household tasks. The short 
time she might have been with her children 
after returning from the store was filled with 
other activities. She became overtired, nervous, 
and impatient. Little misunderstandings arose 
between this father and mother which grew with 
abnormal rapidity. and later developed into 
tragedy. As for the children, their childish 
misdeeds were too often corrected with a slap 
when a promise not to do it again would have 
answered best. 

Mrs. Smith spent her entire earnings upon the 
little ones and clothed them very comfortably, 
yet they profited little by her efforts, as divorce 
proceedings developed from circumstances which 
led directly back to the employment of Mrs. 
Smith during that Christmas season. 

The other case which came under my notice 
was that of Samuel Cooper, who died, leaving 
to Mrs. Cooper the support of a son four years 
old, and a daughter of seven. After due con- 
sideration of her responsibilities, Mrs. Cooper 
decided to procure a position on the night force 
of an industrial plant. I was in the office of 
this plant when Mrs. Cooper called seeking 
employment. Mr. Graham, the employment 
manager, was a member of the church which 
Mrs. Cooper attended. Knowing her to be 
worthy, he sought earnestly to assist. There was 
a position open in the mailing department which 
offered advancement. He advised her to accept 
it. She declined, saying: 

“This position would take me from home 
during the day. I have children, therefore 
I am unable to accept it.” 

“Bring the children with you, Mrs. Cooper, 
There is a school and a nursery at this plant, 
both of which are in the hands of competent 
teachers.” 

“But this, Mr. Graham, would not be well for 
the children. It would be necessary to awaken 
them too early in the morning, and they would 
not return home until early in the evening. 
This would destroy home life. When I was a 
child,” Mrs. Cooper continued, ‘mother was 
usually at home. I have a vivid picture of the 
low-arm chair in which she sat while she mended 
our clothes, and told us stories of wonderful 
Bible characters. We were thrilled by the 
charm of her telling and the Lord seemed very 
near. When we started for school, mother was 
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never too hurried to see us off—that our rubbers 
were on, our coats buttoned and our scarfs 
fastened. You might think that some one else 
could have done this, but truly they could not, 
because, when mother had completed her inspec- 
tion, she would always tilt our little chins upward 
for a ‘good bye’ kiss; and always, always the 
admonition: ‘Be good little children.’ You see, 
Mr. Graham, if I can leave a memory that will 
refresh the souls of my children as much as the 
memory of my mother refreshes my soul, I shall 
know I have fulfilled the purpose of motherhood.” 

““Mrs Cooper, I sincerely appreciate what you 
have told me. I am sorry I can not give you 
the position you wish, but the rules of this 
industrial plant do not permit us to employ 
women on our night force. I wish to assure 
you that our teachers are earnest Christians, 
and will gladly account to you for the spiritual 
training of your children.” 

Mrs. Cooper was silent for a few minutes. 
When she spoke again her voice trembled with 
emotion. “Mr. Graham, you are kind. I 
thank you. Iam sorry I must refuse the position 
you offer, but we old-fashioned mothers can not 
leave the babies at home or take them either. 
In Genesis we read: ‘God created man in His 
image,’ but, Mr. Graham, God has given to 
mothers not only the procreation of man, but 
also the sacred privilege of molding, during 
childhood, his will and energy into a worthwhile 
character. The ease with which this race 
performs the great tasks of tomorrow lies with 
the thoughtful motherhood of today. Then, why 
should we forego the things which count for 
most in life, and pass on to the hands of hirelings 
our inherited rights to direct the destiny of our 
children?” 

Mrs. Cooper was given a position in that 
factory, operating an automatic screw-cutting 
machine from twelve o’clock midnight until 
seven-thirty in the morning. In exchange for 
the rent of a room, a worthy woman agreed to 


America’s Greatest Peril: The 


The seed plot of immorality, crime, social 
unrest and anarchy in the United States is 
found in the more than twenty-six million chil- 
dren and youth (under twenty-five years), 
nominally Protestant, who are not enrolled in 
Sunday School and who receive no formal or 
systematic religious training. They are dis- 
tributed by states as follows: Maine 141,000, 
Vermont 62,730, New Hampshire 66,290, 
Massachusetts 611,370, Rhode Island 98,940, 
Connecticut 156,100, New York 1,710,170, 
Pennsylvania 940,760, New Jersey 561,100, 
Maryland 225,580, Delaware 39,070, District of 
Columbia 75,770, Virginia 851,330, West Vir- 
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stay with the children during the night, and hav> 
them up and dressed by the time Mrs. Coope- 
reached home in the morning. Mrs. Cooper 
breakfasted with her children, saw Helen off t 

school and took Jackie to kindergarten. She, 
then, slept until noon, lunched with the children, 
sent Helen back to school and took a nap wit! 
Jackie. In order to avoid over-exertion, and 
to retain her health unimpaired, she, by dint of 
unheard of economies, managed to hire a woman 
to wash, iron and clean the house thoroughly 
once week. The cooking was too vital to let 
out of her hands. She did this in order that the 
children might have the right food properly 
prepared. Thus a day of twenty-four hours 
gave seven and one-half hours for industrial 
work, eight hours sleep, one hour going to and 
coming from work, and seven and _ one-half 
precious hours with home and children. 

The statement of Mrs. Cooper so impressed 
me that I was inclined to look into the childhood 
of Mrs. Smith. Investigation disclosed these 
facts: Mrs. Green, the mother of Mrs. Smith, 
was divorced when Mrs. Smith was four years 
old. During the ten years that followed that 
divorce, Mrs. Green was employed, ten hours 
per day, in a factory manufacturing women’s 
wearing apparel. Mrs. Smith, from her fourth 
until her sixth year, was left in a day nursery 
during the hours in which her mother worked. 
After attaining the age of six years, she attended 
the city schools, going to the nursery for lunch, 
and returning there again when the afternoon 
session of school had ended. At the age of 
eight, Mrs. Smith had apparently outgrown the 
nursery, and when out of school amused herself 
in any way she could. 

Now, just how much did the lack of mothering 
affect the lives of Mrs. Smith’s children; just 
how long, do you think, will the memories of 
childhood keep hope high in the heart of Mrs. 
Cooper? 


Spiritual Neglect of Childhood 


ginia 465,140, North Carolina 874,640, South 
Carolina 662, 790, Georgia 1,336,180, Florida 
379,430, Alabama 1,091,340, Tennessee 961,800, 
Kentucky 812,450, Ohio 1,030,040, Indiana 
543,090, Illinois 1,290,520, Missouri 867,210, 
Arkansas 882,360, Mississippi 750,220, Texas 
1,355,890, Oklahoma 1,091,030, Kansas 421,360, 
Nebraska 420,840, South Dakota 267,470, 
North Dakota 302,080, Montana _ 113,440, 
Wyoming 59,290, Colorado 295,530, New Mexico 
128,640, Arizona 76,400, Utah 104,140, Idaho 
162,360, Washington 496,350, Oregon 236,170, 
Nevada 35,290, California 649,840. 
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Regional Conference on Education 


Regional Conferences on Education 


MRS. W. H. SAWYER, Chairman 


PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


November wound up with what we considered 
| fine bit of publicity for our great Congress at 
Chicago. 

Ohio’s Governor appointed your National 
Press Chairman, among others, to attend Com- 
inissioner Claxton’s first of his series of Citizen’s 
itducational Conferences, which met in Chicago 
November 29 for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
[Indiana and Ohio. Such an outpouring of 
interested people from these states is a certain 
indication of the way the wind is tending con- 
cerning education and our children, and great 
was the benefit to every individual present. 
Among those from Ohio were also the President 
and _ Vice-President-at-large of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. To us it resembled a 
high-grade Parent-Teacher Conference. 

The outstanding question seemed to be 
“ How shall we interest the public enough in edu- 
cation to gain revenue sufficient to have schools and 
teacher worthy of the children?” 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of Chicago told of 
the Parent-Teacher movement and _ recom- 
mended its use in all states, as the answer. 

At the close of the day’s discussions, we pre- 
sented the following resolution, with a view to 
summing up the situation. 


Parent-Teacher Resolution, Chicago Conference, 
November 29, 1920 


In view of the fact that the great question 
before this first Sectional Citizen’s Conference 
called by Commissioner Claxton, is ‘How shall 
we interest the United States public in education 
sufficiently to obtain ample revenue for plenty 
of properly trained teachers and equipped school 
plants?’ 

“‘AND WHEREAS, the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations reaches 
the people, having worked for nearly a quarter 
of a century to build up a system that uses the 
school district as its unit, the school house, the 
center, for all the children of all the people, 
until now over 250,000 active members compose 
community groups in every state in the union, 
and about 40 state organizations concentrate on 
the child, his education and that of his parent 
concerning him, 

“AND WHEREAS, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation trains communities to appreciate that 
the basis of all permanent advancement is a 
well rounded out education of the children, 
morally and physically as well as mentally, 

“ Therefore, be it resolved that this Conference 
do endorse and urge the support of this great 
agency for educational backing, which creates 


public opinion—which is the public—the NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS.” 

This resolution was passed and commended 
by the presiding officer, Mr. Peter A. Mortenson, 
superintendent of Chicago schools. 

Fewer citizens in proportion to educators at- 
tended the Chicago meeting. 


Regional Conference 


At Kansas City, the Commissioner himself 
took the floor on the value of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, after a fine talk by Mrs. Weeks, 
whom he had asked to speak. Mrs. Weeks 
assured the assembly that “their only hope of 
getting the reformes they desired, was through 
cultivating Parent-Teacher Associations, since 
these organizations represented the body of 
people most interested, not only, but a body 
already organized and trained for coéperation 
on all matters relating to child welfare . . . that 
we had over 250,000 members which offers a big 
compelling force on legislation, since—it is the 
public.” Mrs. E. R. Weeks of the Missouri 
State Board, also Chairman of the Kansas City 
Children’s Bureau, conducts a Parent-Teacher 
column in a rural paper that goes into 80,000 
homes bi-monthly. (Please, other states, take 
notice, whoever would need to get into touch 
with such just an able publicity writer as Mrs. 
Weeks with her rural work. Note also the 
Missouri, ‘‘Why, When and How,” one of their 
choice pieces of literary Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation propaganda.) 

The method of the state Press Chairman of 
Missouri, Mrs. F. O. Cox, is to send to district 
presidents and circle presidents, and other state 
chairmen besides the Press Chairmen for items 
and for “‘what you have done successfully.” 

We spent some time in St. Louis and East 
St. Louis, Saint Louis bids fair to have an un- 
usually good year. The Press Department of 
the Saint Louis Parent-Teacher Association 
Council, which is the leading department, divides 
the town into 4 parts and has 4 committee men. 

The Horace Mann Association, whose presi- 
dent, Mrs. Adelyn Hubele is also of the state 
board, was then busy with its annual bazaar, 
dance, program, motion pictures and so on, 
which would last the afternoon and evening. 
Last year over 3,000 attended. The Saint 
Louis Cleveland High School, one of the best 
examples of the work of the famous school 
architect, Mr. Ittner, has an association of over 
500, which would interest High School Asso-' 
ciations to consult. 

In East St. Louis we attended a Community 
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Scout benefit in the big High School Auditorium, 
which netted over $2,500. The newly started 
scout movement there is doing great things for 
the hundreds of boys of that unusual industrial 
city. 

Washington State’s publicity comes in strongly 
this month. The city of Everitt’s new Press 
Chairman starts a Sunday Parent-Teacher 
cloumn headed by a list of the meetings scheduled 
for the week. The editor has a large type 
paragraph announcing his “good fortune in 
securing this interesting and popular column 
since Parent-Teacher Associations have become 
such an important factor in school life in Everitt 
and in the whole state of Washington.’’ A copy 
of the New Child Welfare Day Program by 
Mrs. H. L. Copeland of Walla Walla sets forth 
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to the general public the Parent-Teacher idea in 
an interestingly symbolic way. 

It is quite significant of good business interest 
in Parent-Teacher Associations when Colorado 
sends nearly whole sheets of Parent-Teacher 
news from all over the state taken out of two 
issues of a business man’s paper, “‘ The Colorado 
Manufacturer and Consumer.” 

Columbus is all agog over the January visit 
of the National President on her way to the 
Indianapolis Board meeting. She with our 
former President, and many of our other splendid 
national officers, are well remembered by many, 
since the Ohio State Convention of 1917, when 
your present Press Chairman took up the 
Parent-Teacher work. 


Headquarters National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE 


As calls for program material are constantly 
coming in, your president has sent for new loan 
papers prepared recently by experts along many 
lines of child welfare and has, after careful 
reading, decided to recommend the following: 
“The Adolescent’? by Katharine Stillwell, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
“Physical Care of Children’”’ by Dr. Emmett 
Holt. ‘Individuality in Children’? by Mr. Wm. 
Jordan. The ‘‘High School Age’? by Mrs. 
Wm. Foster Young, President of the Illinois 
Congress of Mothers. ‘‘Choosing Children’s 
Books’”’ by Helen Perkins, Chairman on Chil- 
dren’s Books for the Connecticut Congress of 
Mothers. This is especially good. ‘‘Com- 
munity Music as a Social Force’? by Mabelle 
Glenn, of the State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. A wonderful account of how, through 
parent-teacher associations, community singing 
socialized the town of Bloomington, Illinois, and 
the whole county in which it is situated. ‘‘ House- 
hold Tasks and School Work” by Emma White, 
Principal of the Washington School, Evanston, 
Illinois. A fine story of an actual achievement. 
“The Parent as an Educator’ by Professor 


Adolf Berle, of Tufts College, whose story of the 
home education of his own children has become 
a classic. ‘Americanization” by Minnie Whit- 
ham, of the Wm. Page School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. ‘‘The Mothers’ Exchange” by Clarence 
Selby of Sparta, Illinois, which is a very helpful 
suggestive account of the successful running of 
an exchange managed by a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation committee where outgrown children’s 
clothing could be bought or exchanged by those 
needing it. ‘The Penny Lunch” by Principal 
Masslich of Wells School, Chicago. This will 
be helpful for the presidents of city organizations, 
as it tells how to solve the lunch problem in a 
unique way that is very developing to the pupils 
both bodily and mentally. The papers may be 
obtained by addressing 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. For single papers a 
charge of 20 cents is made and the paper may 
be kept three weeks. Twelve papers may be ob- 
tained for $2.00 and may be kept for one year. 

State news for CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
should be sent to the National Office before 
the 15th of the month. 


Grant us thy 
through losing, 
Through gloom and gladness of our pilgrim way; 


peace, through winning and 


Grant us thy peace, safe in thy love’s inclosing, 
Thou who all things in heaven and earth dost 
sway.—BEliza Sudder. 
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The Sierra Educational News prints the fol- 
iowing which will be of especial interest to the 
members of the National Congress of Mothers 
nd Parent-Teacher Associations: 

‘““On November 2, 1920, the voters of California 
'y a majority of more than 200,000 passed a 
constitutional amendment containing some of 
ihe most forward-looking educational provisions 
‘ver voted into a State Constitution. 

“The amendment as adopted provides that 
hereafter the State shall contribute out of its 
treasury toward the support of the public 
schools an amount which shall not be less than 
$30 per pupil per year in average daily attendance 
in the elementary and high schools, and that 
the counties must raise in addition at least $30 
per pupil in average daily attendance in the 
elementary schools and at least $60 per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the high schools. 

‘‘The amendment also provides that all of the 
school moneys contributed by the State and 60 
per cent. of the school moneys raised by the 
country, must be used for teachers’ salaries. 
This will enable California to establish a state- 
wide minimum salary of fully $1,300 per year 
per teacher. 

“The amendment redefines the State School 
System and makes the kindergarten schools a 
part of the system. It also provides for normal 
schools or teachers’ colleges.”’ 


CANADA 


At the Convention in Madison last June, 
Mrs. A. C. Courtice, of Toronto, Canada, was 
present and reported concerning the work in 
the Dominion. In a letter dated December 11, 
1920, Mrs. Courtice says: “On my return from 
Madison our Ontario Federation met to discuss 
plans for the future and it was decided unani- 
mously that I should undertake the duties of 
organizing secretary so far as I had time. The 
work has gone ahead with leaps and bounds until 
] cannot keep up with the demands for help to 
organize Home and School Clubs. ... The 
Province extends about 1,000 miles north and 
south and 700 miles east and west, so you will 
see how big a territory we have to handle.” 


VIRGINIA 


In his annual report, under date of January 
1, 1920, Hon. James Hoge Ricks, Juvenile 
Judge of Richmond, states that ‘“‘we are glad 
to say that there has been a reduction in the number 
of juveniles coming before the court during the 
past year,” and that the probation officers for 
adults “have, during the past year, collected 
$82,500, an increase of $24,000 or about 40 per 
cent. over the previous year.” 

A reference to the police report shows that 

trests for ‘exposing children to vice and crime”’ 
decreased from 33 in 1915 to none in 1919. 


The children are certainly seeing better times 
at home. 


The Verdict 


The business man and the private citizen, the 
banker and the hotel man, the manufacturer 
and the laborer and the city official say, ‘‘ Pro- 
hibition is good.” 

Richmond has no read desire to return to the 
days of license. The city is better off without 
it; the people know it, and intend it to continue so. 

The cities of Virginia unhesitatingly say: 
“Prohibition is good. It works.” 

The state has had prohibition for four years, 
the law going into effect November 1, 1916, 
after, having been adopted on September 2, 
1914, by a majority of 30,365, one of the largest 
majorities given by any of the States. Sufficient 
time has elpased to give proof of the benefits of 
the law. 

The beneficial results in the city of Richmond 
have been most remarkable. While the city 
has increased about 27 per cent. the arrests for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct have decreased 
75 per cent. ; 

The prevailing sentiment was expressed by 
Major C. A. Sherry, Chief of Police of Richmond, 
when in a personal talk with the writer he said: 
“This town is better off today than it has ever 
been.” 

There are now forty-five women magistrates 
in England, and one in Wales. These women 
magistrates have the same position as the men, 
dealing with the ordinary criminal jurisdiction, 
but especially taking up the work in the Chil- 
dren’s Courts. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR MOTHERHOOD 


Texas College Requires Students in Certain 
Departments to Pursue Course of Child Study 


Child study from the standpoint of the 
mother is the subject of a course offered by the 
College of Industrial Arts at Denton, Tex., which 
is the State college for women. 

The course consists of lectures, library readings, 
and psychological laboratory work, and is 
intended to fit the young woman to bé mistress 
of a home and the mother of a family. The 
course consists of a brief history of the develop- 
ment of child study; of a thorough study of 
infancy and the growth and development of the 
baby from month to month, physically and 
mentally; then follows a study of childhood which 
considers the mental capacities and interests of 
children at different ages and requires the actual 
presence of children in the laboratory. For 
this laboratory observation and experimentation 
the children of the kindergarten of the college 
are used. Child instincts, capacities, and in- 
terests; heredity and environment; subnormal 
and defective children; diseases of children, 
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and;the moral and religious nature of children 
are all fully studied. 

Among the *important aspects of this course 
is an investigation and discussion of suitable 
reading matter for children of different ages. 
This course in child study is required of all 
senior students in the household-arts department 
and of all students who take what is known as 
the home-makers’ course. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


The ideal accompaniment to health education 
in the schools, and the discovery of underweight, 
is the school lunch. In every case in which 
school lunches have been made available, and 
the teaching of food values has gone on, too, the 
children have made wonderful progress in weight. 
Improvement in weight and physical condition 
is accompanied by improved school standing. 

It has been stated by authorities that the 
school lunch without health education does little. 
Boys and girls who are taught what to eat, and 
then have the opportunity to eat it, learn the 
taste of unaccustomed foods and carry a practical 
lesson right home, and this lesson is easily 
repeated there. 

Many children have been found playing school 
at home and teaching the value of various foods 
to their younger brothers and sisters. When 
the parents notice and come to school to find out 
from the teacher what it all means, the most 
valuable link in the chain of health for the school 
child is forged. 

There are hundreds of ways of pointing out 
to school children the value of health habits, 
and teachers and scholars themselves, acting 
on the impulse of the moment, can achieve great 
things. 


Whereas the cities spend an average of $6 per 
capita for education per year, and the states 
and private agencies about $3 per year capita 
for education, Uncle Sam with his huge billions 
only spends 6 cents per capita for education— 
and some of that goes to the “land grant’ 
colleges for military drill! 

Without anybody in the country realizing it, 
your Uncle seems to have become obsessed 
with militarism to the exclusion of the normal, 
balanced interests of government. Of course 
the truth is merely that the army and navy have 
developed a ‘“‘technique”’ for extracting from 
Congress huge appropriations, whereas the other 
departments have not. 

According to the analysis quoted above, the 
national government is levying a tax of $50 this 
year upon every man, woman and child in the 
United States, and of this amount $46.50 goes 
for war and militarism. 


A StupENTs BANKING SYSTEM 


One of the latest and most practical contri- 
butions to thrift.education is a plan devised and 
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developed at Dallas, Texas, by Mr. Dinsmor 
W. Hume, Director of the Treasury Saving: 
Movement for the eleventh Federal Reserve 
District. It is a ‘‘School Government Thrift 
Bank,” officered and managed by school students. 
This bank provides for the handling of all 
school savings in the same business-like way a: 
the business of a commercial bank is conducted. 
Students bring their savings to the school, 
deposit them in their bank and they are invested 
by the officers of the bank in Government Savings 
Securities. This banking system was first 
tried out in one of the local schools at Dallas. 
It proved so successful and appealed so strongly 
to students, teachers and principals, that the 
plan has been put into printed form and sent to 
school authorities throughout the State of 
Texas. During the first six months of the 
existence of the first of those banks to be estab- 
lished, it did $6,000 worth of business, repre- 
senting 800 depositors, with an average savings 
of $7.50 per student. The president of this 
bank is an eleven-year-old boy. The vice- 
president is seven. 


JUVENILE CouRTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is estimated, on the basis of a questionnaire 
study made by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, that 175,000 
children were brought before courts in the 
U. S. in a year. Of these, 50,000 came before 
courts not adapted to handling children’s cases. 

Although every State except one had laws 
providing for juvenile probation, according to 
the investigations of the Bureau, less than half 
the courts hearing children’s cases actually had 
probation service. The majority of the courts 
failed to make adequate investigation of the 
child’s home and family circumstances, his 
physical and mental condition, and his personal 
tendencies. 

Especially in small towns and rural districts 
the child is still subjected to the unsocialized 
treatment which the juvenile court was de- 
signed to replace. 

However, certain important tendencies are 
noted in juvenile court work. The intelligent 
methods worked out by the best courts are being 
adopted by others. Facilities for mental and 
physical examinations are being extended. 
Coéperation between the courts and other 
social agencies has been increasing, and in some 
instances social agencies have given the services 
of trained social workers for probation work. 

A further development is indicated in the 
tendency to merge the cases of children with 
those of their families, and to try them before 
“family” or ‘domestic relations’ courts. In 
this way the child is dealt with as a member of 
his family and all the family circumstances 
are taken into account. 
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Editor’s Desk 


Editor’s Desk 
Child-Welfare Day, February 17. 


The birthday of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will be 
celebrated in hundreds of local branches of the Congress on February 17. 

There have been countless organizations for many objects, but the National Congress of Mothers 
stands alone in being a call by two mothers to the mothers of the nation to meet to consider more 
deeply the depth and scope of motherhood, to study how to develop the highest possibilities of 
childhood. : 

On that, in Mrs. Theodore Birney’s opinion, rested the real welfare of children and the quality 
of the people. 

Any definite knowledge of the methods of child nurture, physical, moral, spiritual, were then © 
and still are a closed book to the majority of women. The vital purpose of the National Congress of 
Mothers was and is to promote educated parenthood. ; 

Each mother’s circle or parent-teacher association is the medium through which parents can 
meet for child-study and child welfaze. The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations organizes its state and local branches, and endeavors to direct them to the sources of 
information on all that will aid in development of better fathers and better mothers. 

It is a university on the extension plan. It has ‘‘aroused the whole world to a sense of its duty 
and responsibility to the children.” 

Its achievements are given in the program prepared for use on Child-Welfare Day. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, chairman, earnestly desires that every association may use the program 
given in this issue of the magazine. 


Conners Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in Atlantic City, 
arch 3. 

The usual Conference of National Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held in 
connection with the department of superintendence, National Education Association, will be held 
this year in Atlantic City on the afternoon and evening of March 3. Mrs. Milton P. Higgins will 
preside at the afternoon session and Mr. Calvin Kendall of New Jersey at the evening session. 

Many educational bodies plan their meetings at the same time that the department of superinten- 
dence holds its Convention, thus making this the most influential of all educational conferences. 

The opportunity of the Congress to secure noted men and women for the Congress Conference 
isa fine one. All who can do so will find it profitable to attend. 


Japan. 
Mrs. G. T. Draper, leader of the Congress of Mothers in Japan, writes: ‘Our work for mothers is 
growing. Iam sending out 1,700 of our monthly tract each month now, and am selling many besides. 


The work grows more and more interesting and appeals to mothers more and more. When will there 
be another International Congress?” 


S. O. S. Call to All States in the Union from District of Columbia. 


The District of Columbia does not manage its own schools. Congress is responsible for the 
government of the District. Congress of the United States means your senators, your Congressmen. 

The mothers of the District have made a survey of schools there and have found many conditions 
that need to be improved. They are helpless to make these improvements unless Congress authorizes 
it. They ask all of you to write to the Congressman from your District and to your Senators (two) 
urging them to vote for measures that will raise the standard of District Schools to that degree of 
efficiency in school buildings and educational advantages which they should have in the Capital of 
the United States. ’ 


The appeal given in State News from the District of Columbia is one to be heeded by all readers 
of the magazine. 


Sympathy to Mrs. Fred Dick, Denver, Colorado. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE extends to Mrs. Fred Dick, a Vice-President of National Congress 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations its sympathy in the passing to the higher life of her 
husband. He has been her comrade and advisor in all her work. During her presidency of the 
Colorado Branch National Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations and as Field Secretary 
of the Children’s Bureau of Colorado his coédperation never failed her. 

Her many friends sympathize in her loss. 


Prize Essay Contest, 1920-1921. 


The American School Citizenship League, whose object is to develop an American citizenship 
which will promote a responsible world democracy and a real codperation among the nations has ar- 
ranged a prize essay contest for 1920-1921 which is open to students of all countries. 
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Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. Open to Seniors in Normal Schools: “‘ What Education can do to secure Codperation as against 
Competition between Nations.” 

2. Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools: “The Essential Foundations of a Codperating World.”’ 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be given for the three best essays 
in each set. 

Contest closes June I, 1921. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


Each essay must be accompanied by a topical outline, and a bibliography with brief notes on 
each book. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), 
and must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a margin 
of at least 114 inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which should be accompanied by a letter 
giving the writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass., not later than 
June 1, 1921. Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

Each country participating in the contest, other than the United States, shall send the three 
best essays in each set (normal and secondary) to the Secretary of the League, these essays to be 
selected by judges appointed in each country. The United States judges will select from these and 
from the essays written by pupils of the United States, those which in their opinion should receive 
the prizes. All essays must be in the English language when finally submitted to the United States 
judges. 

Information concerning literature on the essay subjects may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the League. 

Many schools in the past have made this essay writing a part of the regular work in English, 
history, or civics, selecting the best essay to be submitted to our judges, and inasmuch as the subject 
of the essays is one upon which students should become informed, we expect most of the schools to 
do this this year. The awarding of the prizes will be made an occasion of international significance, 
and a large representation from every state of this country is desired. 


Dear Editor: May I correct an error made by tales of heroes of whom his mother sang, of 


the writer who reported concerning ‘School 
Visiting Week”’ in Colorado (pages 63 and 64) in 
the November number of the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE? The writer quotes Supt. H. O. 
Dietrich as reciting two stanzas 


“Mark! What I as a child picked up, 
The old man still plays with,” etc. 


and attributed them to Homer. They are from 
a delightful poem, entitled ‘‘Homer in Chias” 
written by Dr. Denton J. Snider of St. Louis. 
The poem pictures an imaginary meeting between 
Homer, the Singer of Greece, and David, the 
Singer of the Hebrew Nation. During this 
interview each tells of the early influences of his 
childhood that shaped and developed his poetic 
message to mankind. Homer speaks of the 


their visits to the smithies where the workman 
were hammering the images of their gods. David 
tells of the prayers of his mother and of her 
teaching him reverence for the great invisible 
Jevohah. I am writing to correct—partly for 
the truth as to literature (we know nothing of 
Homer’s pastoral life) and partly in order that 
some of your readers may know of this charming 
tribute to the Mother influence. May I say in 
passing that Dr. Snider is a strong believer in the 
kindergarten and a warm advocate of the National 
Congress of Mothers? _I feel sure the writer of the 
Colorado report will not mind my correcting so 
slight an error. That in no way changes the 
value of her report. 
(Signed) Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH HARRISON. 








this statement: 


community in the United States. 








Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great educational system has been investigating the 


work of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can see, is the fullest possible development 
An association should be organized in every 
It is the keystone of a vigorous, virtuous democracy.”’ 


and use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 


He recently made 
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to ninety cents for clubs of ten. 








Important Notice 


Owing to increased cost of publications the club rate for MAGazinE has been increased 
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ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 


The Wilson Parent-Teacher Association is 
boosting for a bigger and better parent-teacher 
association for Arizona, and was the first branch 
association to hear a report of the annual con- 
vention of the National Congress of Mothers 
at Madison, Wis., some time ago. The report 
was given by Mrs. Phelps of Phoenix, one of the 
vice-presidents of the congress. 

A feature of the association’s work this year 
is the ‘‘ penny floral fund,”’ to which each member 
contributes each meeting and which is used for 
buying flowers and dainties for sick parents and 
pupils of the district. 


MESA 


Girl students at the Mesa Union high school 
wear a uniform dress in accordance with their 
unanimous approval of the plan at the close of 
school last spring. At a meeting of the girls and 
their mothers the necessary materials for the 
new dress were chosen. Navy blue all wool 
serge skirts and white middies compose the 
uniform, with lisle or cotton hose and brown or 
black shoes in an oxford or high shoe with a 
military heel. 

Plans are to wear the uniform dress through 
the full term of school with the one exception 
that serge middies may be substituted for the 
white during the cold weather months. 

The work in the country districts is very 
active. 


CALIFORNIA 


TurrD District CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER AsSO- 
CIATIONS 


Program Helps Department, 


1920-1921 


Suggestions for 


Focus the year’s work at the start; determine 
whether you will give first place to the bettering of 
conditions affecting the children in the commun- 
ity, or to an activity directly affecting the 
school—such as the raising of funds with which 
to secure playground apparatus—or to the 
formation of home study classes, or to a com- 
bination of these interests, then group the pro- 
gram topics for the year around the chosen end. 

It is well to have able speakers upon your 


program during the year, but it is of primary 
importance that you develop your own members 
—that you have programs that call into service 
as many as possible, for the strength of your 
association is measured by the amount your 
members contribute. 


Important Points to be Observed in Securing 
Speakers 


1. Assure the speaker a good hearing, which 
means a representative audience of your town 
or association. It is the only way you can repay 
him for coming. 

2. Secure speakers at least two weeks in 
advance and give publicity to their coming in 
the press. 

3. When engaging the speaker, state clearly 
the date and the exact hour of the day at which 
you wish him to appear on the program—he 
may not be able to give you a longer time than 
is required for his address. Name the place of 
meeting and state how he may reach your town, 
giving hours of arrival and departure of trains 
or stages. Also state how many minutes you 
wish him to speak. 

4. Give the speaker some idea of your local 
conditions and your local need, so that he may 
choose a topic to meet the need. 

5. Transportation expenses and hotel bills 
of speakers must be paid by your association 
unless otherwise arranged. However, public 
officials usually have their expenses paid by the 
state, or by the county they represent. 

6. Don’t expect the speaker to address parents 
when the auditorium is half full of children. 
He will have to address the children. 

7. Don’t crowd your speaker off the program 
with business. Let him reach his autlience while 
the audience is fresh. 

8. Start promptly and close promptly—an 
hour and a half is long enough for an afternoon 
meeting, two hours for an evening meeting. 


LisT OF SPEAKERS 


1. Third District officers and chairmen of 
departments. These should be given places on 
your year’s program when they are near enough 
to be available. For names and addresses, see 
state Yearbook, or ‘Suggestions,’ issued by 
the Third District. 
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2. State Education Department, Sacramento, 
California: 

Will C. Wood,+State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction. 

Albert C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary 

Schools. 

Margaret S. McNaught, 

Elementary Schools. 
Clarke W. Hetherington, 

Physical Training. 
Winifred Van Hagen, Assistant, Department of 

Physical Training. 

Edwin R. Snyder, Commissioner of Industrial 
and Vocational Education. 
Maude Murchie, Supervisor of Teacher-Training 

Courses in Home Economics. 

3. State Board of Health, including Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene. 

4. Children’s Department of the State Board 
of Control will send upon request speaker on 
child welfare topics. 

5. County and City Superintendents of 
Schools, and teachers in your school are ready 
to talk to your association. 

6. County and City Librarians will address 
you; by correspondence they will give valuable 
aid in preparing programs and will furnish 
material. 


Commissioner of 


Commissioner of 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


1. Third District Department Chairmen will 
outline programs and plan work for their re- 
spective departments. 

2. CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE—Official organ 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Issued monthly, and 
may be secured at club rates, 90 c. per year, 
through the District Chairman of Emblem and 
Magazine, Mrs. R. C. Goodspeed, Durham, 
Calif. Every issue contains a complete program 
for use in associations. 

Five minutes at each meeting should be given 
to “What, Parent-Teacher Associations in other 
States are doing,” the material to be gleaned 
from the state news in CHILD WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE. 

3. Loan papers on over a hundred topics, 
prepared by child-welfare specialists, are issued 
by the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Single papers 20 c.; may 
be kept three weeks; for $2.00 twelve papers may 
be selected and kept for one year. 

Among the topics are: ‘Boy Problems;” 
“A Father’s Share in the Education of his 
Children;”’ ‘‘ Dress for Girls;’’ “‘ School Lunches,”’ 
“Why Children Imitate;’’ ‘Earning and Saving 
as Factors in Development of Character;”’ 
““A Mother’s Library;” ‘Physical Care of 
Children;”’ etc. 

4. “The American Child,” issued by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 
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5. Citizenship—a program of work with 
outline of material for study. Classes will be 
arranged upon application to Mrs. Edna Aiken, 
Educational Assistant, Naturalization Service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, Post Office 
are San’ Francisco. 

. ‘Parent-Teacher Associations in Rural 
aa Village, Schools, ‘‘ prepared by Lura Sawyer 
Oak, and issued by the California State Edu- 
cation Departments Bulletin No. 27. The 
first edition of this most valuable bulletin has 
been exhausted. Apply to your County Free 
Library or County Superintendent of Schools 
for a loan copy. This bulletin tells how to 
organize a Parent-Teacher Association, gives 
complete details for 26 programs with references 
to material obtainable from your County Free 
Library, also} outlines for ten entertainments. 

7. ‘Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Women's ,Clubs,”’ issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
>... <. 

Health Education No. 5. Free. Nine out- 
lines for study, with program suggestions and 
lists of books for each outline. Very helpful. 
Many of the books listed may be obtained free. 

8. ‘“Yearbook” of the California Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Out- 
lines of Department work full of help for pro- 
gram, making Old Yearbooks also valuable for 
this purpose. For extra copies address state 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mabel Dorsey, 
435 S. 1oth St., San Jose. 

g. ‘Reading Course for Parents,’’ No. 3, 
issued by U. S. Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Free. Upon request to Program 
Chairman, information will be given concerning 
the Glendale Reading Circle which for four years 
has followed this course, reading aloud the 26 
books. The average attendance at their weekly 
meetings is fifty-six. 

10. ‘‘ Mental and Moral Training of Children”’ 
—a correspondence’ course in scientific mother- 
hood, dealing with?the moral and mental de- 
velopment of children from birth to twelve 
years, given by the University of California. 
Address Department of Extension, University 
of California, Berkeley. Fee $5.00. 

11. Personal Service Bureau, of the Mother’s 
Magazine, Elgin, Ill. will supply excellent loan 
papers at 4c. each. Send for list. 

12. County Free Libraries will supply any 
material you may desire; you need only name 
the topic. They will also give aid in planning 
programs. If you have no County Free Library, 
information concerning this excellent system of 
library service may be obtained by addressing 
the State Library, Sacramento, Cal. 

13. Moving picture films will be furnished by 
Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., for nominal fee. Send 
for list of over a hundred subjects. Printed 
lectures accompany some of the films. 
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14. “Thomas Jefferson Morgan,” a motion 
picture story in three reels, which will be loaned 
without charge by application to the Curtis 
Publishing Co., Vocational Department, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Assistance in planning programs will gladly 
be given upon request, if the association desiring 
help will state the child welfare problems or 
interests of its locality, and the attitude of its 
townpeople toward the local need. 

Mrs. S. E. MAckK, 
Chairman of Program Helps 
Farr Oaks, CALIFORNIA, 


COLORADO 
Your NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT 


There is not a single Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in the State that does not extend its love and 
sympathy to Mrs. Fred Dick now in the time of 
her greatest sorrow. For years and years she 
has been connected in some way with the 
children of the state. When she lost her own 
little daughter of eleven years she turned to 
other children and their needs, and in loving 
memory of her little girl has devoted all her time 
to the welfare of children. She has never been 
known to hesitate, never to falter when huge tasks 
loomed ahead of her in her chosen work. These 
tasks were lightened by the perfect home under- 
standing that surrounded every undertaking. 
Every evening was spent going over the day’s 
work and planning for the day to come with 
Mr. Dick, and he was always so sure and so safe 
in his estimate of the needs of the child. His 
loving guidance had always been her pride. 
He knew and understood the young so well and 
there was the strongest kind of a tie between 
every child he met and himself. He was as 
deeply interested in the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation as was Mrs. Dick herself, and always 
declared the school was better off with them 
than without. Now Mrs. Dick will meet her 
problems without his help and advice, and for a 
while will walk alone until the road turns to the 
more open spaces where there will be no parting 
and no bitter sorrow. The Parent-Teacher 
Association will join the teachers who knew and 
loved Mr. and Mrs. Dick during their many, 
many years in Colorado in extending their 
sympathy to Mrs. Dick in her bereavement. 
The “works of a man live after him,’’ and this 
man has not lived in vain. 


MONTEZUMA COUNTY 
Cortez 


When deeds are well done there should be 
made some record of it, and there should certainly 
be entered in the records of the State Parent- 
Teacher Association the last excellent piece of 
work done by the Cortez Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. This little band of mothers, and we 
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hope some fathers, were desirous to have their 
children taught domestic science, but it was 
impossible, as there was neither a teacher for 
this course nor was there equipment, and the 
school board evidently could not see their way 
clear to furnish these necessary requirements. 
These organized parents put their heads together 
and decided the thing to be done was to have 
the course taught and to have it done properly, 
so they started bravely out and the results were 
$1,500 raised to cover the cost of equipment and 
the salary of the teacher. Cortez is not so large 
that this amount would be an easy thing to get. 
We understand there are around six hundred 
people living in Cortez, so it looks as though 
the community was standing back of its Parent- 
Teacher Association. For such splendid success 
in getting this sum for their school and for the 
benefit of their children Cortez has placed herself 
on the map as being a far-sighted and progressive 
little town worthy of hearty congratulation. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Miss Myrtle Songer has had a very busy week 
as the county superintendent, for nearly all of 
her schools have been holding their Parent- 
Teacher meetings or Community Day gather- 
ings. These are all-day sessions and take in all 
the activities that would be of interest to parent 
or to the child. Some organization is to be done 
in schools that did not attempt to organize last 
year. 


Et Paso County 


In Manitou the Parent-Teacher Association 
have taken up the censoring of the movies and 
are trying to bring the pictures shown their 
children up to a higher standard. The schools 
in Manitou are so fine they deserve good Asso- 
ciations to represent them and stand back of 
them in their work. 


Mesa County 


Last year only one organization at Grand 
Junction came into the State and National 
Organization, but better things are hoped from 
this part of the state this year. At Palisade 
the Parent-Teacher Association have arranged 
some splendid programs, are going to secure 
lecturers, and, best of all, provide hot lunches. 


SAGUACHE COUNTY 


This county is going ahead in jumps in consoli- 


dation. The people have seen the great advan- 
tages to their children in the movement and 
are backing the movement wherever it seems 
at all advisable. Better equipment, better 
teachers can be employed and a far better 
standard be set up in a consolidated district. 
Parent-Teacher Associations were formed at 
Morrison and at the Prospect Valley schools in 
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Jefferson County this month. Mrs. Fred Dick 
organized at Morrison and the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. N. E. Schrock; 
vice-president,” Mr. C. W. Little; secretary, 
Mrs. Mabel E. Parse; treasurer, Mrs. M. W. 
Rieks; historian, Miss Mary Schrock. 

Mrs William Mathews organized at Prospect 
Valley, and the officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mrs. A. E. Miller; vice-president, 
Miss Vera Goldberg; secretary, Miss Marjory 
Howard, and treasurer, Mr. P. M. Wallick. 


ARAPAHOE COUNTY 
Littleton 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Littleton 
is about as wide awake as any in the state, and 
gives promise of splendid work to come. The 
following notices were sent out: ‘‘ Next Wednes- 
day there would be a meeting at the grade school 
and that all mothers and women interested in 
the schools should make it a point to be there. 
All men who can get away should come, too. 


LoGAN COUNTY 
. Atwood 


A Parent-Teacher Association was organized 
at Atwood with twenty-five members enrolling. 
Thomas Hume, president. 

Other organizations holding meetings last 
month were the Uncompahgre Parent-Teacher 
Association at Montrose, the Whittier Parent- 
Teacher Association at Boulder, and the Jules- 
burg Parent-Teacher Association at Julesburg. 
There were exceptional programs at each school 
and the attendance was good. 


Kit Carson CouNtTy 
Flagler 


For several years there has not been an active 
Parent-Teacher Association in this county, and 
no work has been done by this Association since 
the States went in to the war. The work has 
now been taken up again and an active organi- 
zation is working in Flagler with Mrs. H. L. 
Williams as president; Mr. F. D. Nelson, vice- 
president, and Miss Mattie Dykes as secretary- 
treasurer. 


HUERTANO COUNTY 


The town of Le Veta, in Huerfano county, is 
proud of its Parent-Teacher Association and has 
started its regular monthly meetings. In a 
paper report recently one of the members 
declared that a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting or entertainment was not a “job,” but 
a pleasure, and that they were looking for a 
real “job” in connection with their school, so 
that the school and the community as well would 
feel the benefit of the organization and that the 
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people would known that they were banded 
together for the good they were accomplishing 
in their district, as well as the pleasure of the 
social side. 

Taking into consideration the regrettable fact 
that the county superintendents are in the 
midst of a strenuous political campaign, the 
interest in the organization of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is very encouraging, requests for 
literature are coming in every day from city 
superintendents, school directors, teachers and 
mothers of rural schools. 


CoLORADO CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS MEETS IN SENATE 
CHAMBER 


One of the largest ‘meetings of the Colorado 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation was held in the Senate Chamber, Novem- 
ber 11, with the president, Mrs. R. C. Campbell, 
presiding. 

When the chairman of the Music Committee, 
Mrs. Thos. Owen, made her report she finished 
by introducing Mr. White, who is the director 
of music for the Denver Public Schools. He 
spoke at some length on the present system of 
teaching music in the schools and said he wished 
to see many changes take place and a credit 
system be given for music in all the schools, high 
schools and colleges. He asked the endorse- 
ment of the Mothers’ Congress in this move- 
ment, and gratefully thanked them when his 
request was unanimously granted by the meeting. 

Mrs. Chas. Long, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., who is 
in Colorado attending the National Convention 
of the Jewish Women’s Council, responded to 
Mrs. Campbell’s request to outline the plan of 
work of the Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Pennsylvania. 

Great interest was expressed in the recent 
Educational Regional Conference held in Denver 
with Dr. P. P. Claxton, of the United States 
Department of Education, as the leader. Many 
prominent educators of Utah; Wyoming, and 
New Mexico were present and took part in the 
discussions. The State President of Parent- 
Teacher Associations took an active part in the 
meeting and was a member of several com- 
mittees. On the afternoon of the last day she 
and her husband, Mr. R. C. Campbell, enter- 
tained the members of the conference and its 
friends at tea in their home in Denver. 

True community spirit was demonstrated in 
Windsor in the Thanksgiving Dinner that was 
served by the Parent-Teacher Association to 
the people of the Consolidated School District. 
500 people were served, which means a wonderful 
turn-out for that district. After the meal the 
public school primary department presented 
an historical pageant depicting the period from 
the landing of the Pilgrims to the first Thanks- 
giving service. 
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The notice for the December meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Brush was quite 
unusual. The announcement ran: ‘What 
do we mean by a Parent-Teacher Association? 
Simply a gathering of mothers and teachers to 
while away a few spare moments in gossip? 
The Parent-Teacher Association at Snyder 
doesn’t think so. Although few men have 
been out up to the present time it has been due 
to the meetings being held at an inopportune 
time of the day. The Snyder association be- 
lieves in being a factor in the community. 
Its members have purchased for the schools 
equipment, library books, song books, a first-aid 
kit, and any number odd articles that were 
needed. Noon lunches, to be served in the new 
school building, have been discussed for several 
meetings past. If you are interested in the 
Parent-Teacher Association don’t fail to attend 
our meetings.” 

From Akron comes the news that ‘the school 
assisted by the Parent-Teacher Association gave 
a fine entertainment and basket supper on 
Thanksgiving night which netted them $60.00 
in cash, besides the opportunity to have a real 
good time. The men of the Akron district 
gathered in a body one day this month and 
erected a new barn for the school, mended the 
fence, and repaired everything in general. This 
is a decided improvement to old-time indif- 
ference.” 

An interesting move of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations on the Western Slope is the activity 
in regard to the movie picture for the child. 
During the month of December was held the 
first children’s matinee given in accordance with 
the aims of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
The shows start at 4 P.M. with special admission 
for the children and the mothers who accompany 
them to keep them orderly. It is to be hoped 
that this excellent movement will gain ground 
and that other cities over the state will follow 
suit. 


CONNECTICUT 


At a recent meeting of the State Executive 
Board, the president, Mrs. Chandler, recom- 
mended to all associations the plan so success- 
fully adopted by the Rocky Hill Club, of holding 
“celebration days,” at which time some circle 
entertains all local circles, thus fostering friend- 
ship and at the same time furthering a continuity 
of purpose. 

The following notice was also given, which 
will be of interest to each State: 

A special feature for Child-Welfare Day has 
been planned by Mrs. Davis O. Mears, our 
national chairman for Child-Welfare Day 
Celebration. This meeting is held on the date 
nearest to February 17. Mrs. Mears is offering 
prizes of ten and five dollars respectively, for 
the best posters which shall be drawn by a 
school pupil or any young person, showing the 
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various activities of the Congress of Mothers. 
Each Parent-Teacher Association is asked to 
urge the teachers to take a keen interest in 
these posters, and bring about as lively compe- 
tition among the children as possible. 

These posters are to be collected and exhibited 
on Child-Welfare Day at your local club meeting. 
The best posters from each group should be 
selected. Later a chairman will be appointed to 
take charge of collecting these selected posters 
and forwarding them to Washington, D. C., in 
time for the National Convention, on which 
occasion the prizes will be awarded. 

For example, the posters may illustrate some 
one phase of our work such as “‘ Back to school,” 
recreation activities, school gardens, vocational 
training, domestic science, hot lunches, medical 
supervision, baby saving, etc., or they may be 
more educational displaying a slogan and giving 
in some way a general idea of our work. 

Any tangible result of your work or illustration 
of it is suitable for the exhibition: (1) Model 
layette, (2) reading lists, (3) school health statis- 
tics, (4) samples of work done in sewing classes, 
(5) samples of work done in manual training 
classes. 

Another feature of the National Convention 
will be a map of each State marked with a star 
for each Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ 
Club, and with a gold star for each Association 
formed since the Madison Convention in June, 
1920. Will you help to put a gold star in your 
neighboring town? 

Ways and Means Committee Report: It is 
most helpful to learn what other organizations in 
the State are doing in regard to finances. In 
nearly every instance sales of one kind or another 
have been held: food, plants,,,or fancy work. 
Next in popularity is the card-party. One club 
is to put on a play, ‘‘Kitcha Koo,” and several 
are to have rummage sales; another has com- 
piled a cook-book, the receipes therein gathered 
from friends and members, which will be sold at 
Christmas time. Afternoon tea at 25 cents per 
person is another suggestion. The Parent- 
Teacher Association of New Britain united and 
gave a general entertainment, each school 
contributing a number on the program. Two 
schools are most enthusiastic over suppers, 
given in the school building, gas-range and 
dishes having been purchased through the 
Parent-Teacher funds. Isn’t a sale of $20 and 
even $30 made just from the children’s purchas- 
ing remarkable? Food, candy, popcorn, and 
flowers for the sale were contributed by friends 
and parents; the proceeds, together with the 
sale of ice-cream in cones, brought this amount. 
The Ivoryton Club is planning a community 
christmas tree in the town hall. From a food 
sale held by the same club, $17 was made in 
ten minutes. 

Allow me to give you a few prices that one 
circle has successfully used in its sales: a generous 
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slice of cake, 5 cents; doughnuts 3 cents each; 
iced cup cakes 3 cents each; cookies 2 cents each. 

Three Home and School Associations in 
Wallingford are joining in giving a lecture, for 
which there will be an admission fee, and also a 
benefit moving-picture performance will be 
given. In Wapping a most delightful May- 
basket party proved a _ success. Decorated 
baskets containing lunch for two were auctioned 
off, the buyer sharing the lunch with the person 
whose card was found in the basket. We 
have heard of measuring parties; a penny for 
each inch in height, or for inches around the 
waist; but how about a “feet social?’’ Ladies 
having their feet disguised in various ways, 
either by boots, slippers, rubbers, arctics, 
without regard to size or style, stand behind a 
curtain which is raised just enough to show 
their pedal extremities. The gentlemen bid for 
the pairs of feet; after purchasing they have 
the privilege of sharing a box lunch with the 
lady, also of being her partner in any game that 
may follow. 

The Legislative Chairman offered the following 
suggestion: 

As the session of Congress will be so short it is 
urged that each association pass a resolution 
and send it to both Senators and the local 
Congressman urging support of the Sheppard- 
Towner bill. “The following resolution is offered 
as a suggestion, although it is advisable that all 
resolutions should not be exactly alike: 

“WHEREAS, the 
is deeply interested in lowering the rates of 
infant and maternal mortality and in ensuring 
the children of the nation a safe start in life, 

“Resolved that we urge our Senators, Hon. 
George P. McLean, and Hon. Frank B. Brande- 
gee, and our Congressman Hon to 
support the Sheppard-Towner bill when it 
comes to a vote in the Senate and in the House; 
and 

“Resolved that we ask him also to use his 
influence to secure its report from committee, 
and also to secure action upon it during the 
present session of Congress.”’ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


EXHAUSTIVE SURVEY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
District BRANCH NATIONAL CONGRESS 
MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The plan to hold the school survey was origi- 
nated at a meeting of the District Congress of 
Mothers’ presidents held early last spring, and a 
committee of nine women was appointed to 
arrange the survey. These women were: First 
and second divisions, Mrs. L. B. Wright; third 
division, Mrs. W. B. Bell, fourth division, Mrs. 
A. L. Blakeslee; fifth division, Mrs. H. N. Spotts- 
wood, sixth division, Mrs. J. N. Saunders; seventh 
division, Mrs. Z. A. Zahn; eighth division, Mrs. 
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G. S. Rafter, and ninth division, Mrs. L. Blunt 
The other member of the committee, Mrs 
Leonard Doten, acted as statistician and di 
magnificent work in compiling the hundreds o: 
answers to the survey questionnaire. 

This questionnaire was most carefully plannec 
and covered every possible feature of sanitation 
and condition of the school buildings. The 
questionnaire contained 31 questions and gave 
when completed a comprehensive and working 
idea of the exact condition of any given school. 

The survey committee was composed of 
members of the Congress of Mothers and an 
interested mother from the district of every 
school building in the city. Coéperation was 
sought and obtained from supervising principals 
and teachers and even the school janitors, and 
there is not a niche or corner or dark spot in the 
entire school system where these Washington 
mothers and the other members of this committee 
have not been. The slogan of the survey was 
“Show Me” and the inspection was more than 
thorough. 


Mothers Aided in Work 


When the mothers heard of the survey the y 
answered the call to duty with alacrity, and it 
was not difficult to find the mothers in each 
school district who would assist in the work. 
In each school division during last spring the 
mothers, under the guidance of a chairman, 
went to every school building and searched them 
thoroughly from the basement to the roof, look- 
ing not only for the defects, but the virtues as 
well, and with an opened mind, conscious of the 
vast responsibility they held to the other 
mothers in the District. 

Of course, a day was not sufficient, and after 
the questionnaires were filled out the makers 
went carefully over the ground again to check 
up and thus avoid all possible errors. 

Among the appalling and outstanding facts, 
these Washington mothers learned were these: 

A surprisingly large number of Washington 
schools have inadequate heating facilities, and 
some of them no central heating plants at all, 
the fires being made in the school rooms. 


Drink From Old Hydrant 


Another thing which distressed the mothers 
was to find in these days of health crusades 
and antituberculosis campaigns that modern 
sanitary drinking fountains were lacking and 
that in one school, at least, the children drank 
from an old hydrant in the yard winter and 
summer. ~ 

Cold figures tell the story in a most convincing 
manner. Here are some of the things the mothers 
found out: 

At the time the survey was taken, including 
those in the colored and night as well as the 
white schools, there were 52,184 students in the 
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public schools of Washington and the school 
buildings numbered 136 with a total of 1,150 
rooms. The average number of class 
rooms per building were eight and a half with 
the average of 42.4 children in class rooms built 
to accommodate not more than 40 at the most. 
There was a lack of regular seats for 1,561 
children, and 3,072 children were housed in 
portable buildings. One hundred and fifty-nine 
class rooms were used twice daily for different 
classes. 


class 


Clocks in Need of Repair 


Out of a total of 1,150 classrooms only 410 had 
any provision for artificial lighting on dark days. 
Of the 490 clocks in the entire school system 
only 219 kept accurate time. 

The ventilation was poor in 44 basements 
and likewise in 52 halls. The toilets and sanita- 
tion of Washington schools are not always of 
modern type plumbing and frequently in bad 
condition. In the girls’ toilets, 44 were poorly 
lighted and 34 have poor ventilation, while 
26 were classed as ‘‘poor.’’ On the boys’ side 
38 were poorly lighted and 66 had poor venti- 
lation, while 41 received the “poor” mark. 

The survey brought a distressing situation in 
regard to the drinking water of Washington 
school children. There is not even one thor- 
oughly modern and sanitary drinking fountain 
in all the public schools of Washington. There 
were 545 drinking fountains, of which 317 were 
classed as insanitary and 60 were doubtful. 

The survey brought out that there are 64 
portable school buildings in the system, in eight 
of which both the heating and ventilating 
arrangements are poor. 

In 136 schools there are only 14 assembly 
halls, accommodating but 7,527 children out 
of the more than 50,000, who, with adequate 
assembly space, could enjoy community songs, 
instructive lectures and general social life 
together. A pitiable group of six school lunches 
represent the entire school lunch system of 
Washington. : 

The mothers, in their survey, found the reason 
why shifting janitors and resignations from this 
generally over-worked class of school employes 
continue increasing volume. Ninety janitors, 
in addition to their strictly janitorial duties, so 
to speak, have to act as police on the school 
playgrounds, and 98 attend to repairs as well. 
Soft coal, with its resultant smoke and soot and 
general dirtiness, is used in 107 schools. 


Only Fourteen Assembly Halls 


The Washington Post is able to present through 
the kindness of Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, president 
of the District Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the entire list of the needs 
of every Washington public school summarized 


as the special committee prepared it. That a 
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report should have been obtained of every school 
so that none are missing is in itself a marvelous 
achievement on the part of this committee and 
its members deserve the warm thanks of the 
citizens of Washington for the infinite trouble 
and pains they have taken to secure an accurate 
presentation of the needs and conditions prevail- 
ing in the Washington public schools. 


ILLINOIS 


The President’s message in the December 
Bulletin contains the following which is of interest 
to us all: 

“The president of at least one Parent-Teacher 
Association read my letter in the October 
Bulletin to some effect, sending me the following 
question almost at once: ‘How far is a Parent- 
Teacher Association justified in interfering in 
the management of the school?’ 

“T replied: Not one single bit! In the last 
analysis a complaint such as you cite in your letter 
is probably a personal grievance, and may be 
based on nothing more sound than a misunder- 
‘Stood statement by the teacher which the 
children have repeated to parents who are 
suspicious, unwise, or thoughtless. 

‘“** Any parent has a right to go quietly to the 
principal’s office and lay her grievance confiden- 
dentially before him. She may be sure that it 
will be considered, almost invariably, for the 
good of the individual child, the best good of the 
school, and of the community. But before she 
does even that, she should review her own 
position dispassionately, being sure that she, too, 
really has those same interests at heart and that 
her action will tend to improve, her own morale, 
that of her child, and of the community.’” 

Among ‘Items of Interest’? the following 
appeared: 

The chairman of program of the Freeport 
High School Council asked members to send her 
topics they would like to have discussed at 
meetings. As a result the October meeting was 
a forum at which pool rooms, spending money and 
the loitering of high-school boys in the street 
in the evening were thoroughly talked over by 
about 300 interested persons, including the 
mayor and the superintendent of schools. 

The Homewood (Cook County) Parent- 
Teacher Association has a committee which 
confers regularly with the Board of Education 
for the purpose of determining how the two 
bodies can better codperate for the good of the 
school. Motion pictures of the Homewood 
school children’s activities on the playground at 
recess and at other periods were shown at the 
local theater on the 26th. 

A few seasons ago the Deerfield school building 
and all its equipment were destroyed by fire. 
The school is the community center and the 
Parent-Teacher Association has raised the funds 
which have furnished chairs for the auditorium, 
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a motion-picture machine, a piano, weighing 
and measuring apparatus; gymnasium equip- 
ment in aboyt to be added. 

In October several Parent-Teacher 
tions heard talks instructing women 
register and vote. 
the little play, 
staged. 

The Parent-Teacher Club of Federal School 
No. 70 has had the school orchestra assist at 
their meetings. In the spring a musical and 
literary entertainment was given to which there 
was an admittance fee. A Carnival was held 
in June, both of which were very successful. 
A picture is to be placed in each school room. 
A pennant and badges of merit have also been 
furnished by the Club. The purchase of a 
moving picture machine is being considered. 
Federal Club gave a contribution of $150 to 
the building fund of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
A committee has been appointed to secure a 
swimming pool and to urge the speedy erection 
of an addition to the present building. 

The Fort Worthington Home School 
during 1919-1920 has had programs usually 
illustrating some phase of classroom work, 
singing, dramatization, physical exercise, dia- 
logue, etc., given by different grades. The club 
gave the school two fine balls costing $20, and 
on June 30 they took the school, with members 
of the Club, to Druid Hill Park for an all-day 
picnic, carrying them to and from school and 
grove in auto trucks. A committee arranged 
games for each grade, awarding desirable 
prizes; ice cream was served in the afternoon; 
the cost of picnic amounted to about $113. 
This month they have given the school a mimeo- 
graph costing $66. Through the efforts of the 
Improvement Committee lamps have been 
placed on pavements of school building. The 
Same committee is now working to have city 
level the hill in rear of the yard, and throw same 
into additional yard space, which is necessary 
to allow playground sufficiently large. 


Associa- 
how to 
At the Avondale Association 


‘““An Hour at the Polls,’’ was 


Club 


IOWA 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations was 
held November 3 at Des Moines, Iowa, with 
Mrs. Max Mayer, vice-president, presiding, many 
department chairmen and their committees 
being present. The treasurer’s report revealed 
that we had increased our membership from 
3,096 in April, 1920, to 5,895 in November, 1920. 
Brief reports were given from the Mothers 
Study Circles, Child Welfare Day, Cutcp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, Literature, Program and 
Extension Departments. 
gram was fully discussed. 

A Luncheon was served to two hundred and 
fifty at the Harris Emery Tea Room, Mrs. 


The legislative pro- 
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Max Mayer acting as_ toastmistress. Dr. 
Jeanette F. Throckmorton spoke on Better 
Babies; President Fred Cram, Better Parents; 
President Seerley, Better Schools, and Mrs. 
Ernest Horn on Better children. 

The afternoon Program was as_ follows: 
Mothers Study Circles, Mrs. Ernest Horn, 
lowa City; Social Welfare for Parent-Teacher 
Associations; Professor Kingamon, Iowa City; 
War Relief Work, Mrs. Fannie Thomas Perry, 
Importance of Home Economics, in Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Miss Neale S. Knowles, 
Ames. Membership Drive, Mrs. Wm. Harter, 
Ames. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations is coéperating with 
the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 
the Federated Clubs, and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in endorsing good legislation 
in Congress and in the coming session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislation. 


TEXAS 


Mr. S. M. N. Marrs, chief supervisor of high 
schools of the Department of Education of the 
State of Texas, is the husband of the 
President of the Texas State Branch of 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Teacher Associations. After a tour of 
State recently he made the following report: 

Texas school communities are fast taking hold 
of the idea of furnishing homes for their teachers 
and much development has taken place along 
this line during the last few years. One teachers’ 
home at McAllen was built by the people of that 
thrifty little valley city at a cost of $35,000. 
It houses 35 teachers, who obtain board and 
room there at much cheaper rates than they 
could elsewhere. 

Another such home was built at Graham, a 
North Texas oil town, at a cost of $12,500, part 
of which was furnished by the citizens and 
part by donation of the man for whom the town 
was named. It in a two-story frame structure, 
furnished throughout. There is room for 22 
teachers and a matron, who runs the house so 
that board and room may be had for $23.00 per 
month. 

Near some of the consolidated schools, which 
are generally located in the country away from a 
town of any size, there is often to be found not 
only a home but a small farm for the use of the 
teachers.. This farm is turned over entirely to 
the teachers, in most cases the principal, who 
furnishes board and rooms to the other teachers. 

“The idea of the teachery is taking hold fast 
in Texas,” says Mr. Marrs’ report, ‘“‘and every 
year finds new ones being built and planned in 
every part of the state. It is a very praise- 
worthy idea and will have a great influence upon 
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he efficiency of the teachers in making them 
ore permanent in one place.” 

The recent convention of the Texas Congress 

f{ Mothers, which was held in Dallas, showed 
he accomplishment of many good things for 
the benefit of women and children. As a result 
of the session all of the recommendations were 
adopted which were set forth in the report of 
the retiring president, Mrs. E. A. Watters, 
whose administration has been productive of 
many advancements and reforms. 

1. We recommend that women should be on 
the educational boards of the higher institutions 
of learning, as well as on school boards. 

2. We also recommend that individuals and 
organizations do all in their power to secure an 
increase of salaries for teachers. 

3. Your president recommends earnestly that 
the child-welfare survey, as planned by the 
board of managers, be carried out as speedily 
as possible. 

4. We recommend that the joint legislative 
committee, composed of the Congress of Moth- 
ers, State Federation, and League of Women 
Voters, be given the hearty support of each 
individual parent-reacher association. 

5. Never before has there been such need for 
constructive work by our organization, therefore, 
your president recommends that each individual 
parent-teacher association organized for child- 
welfare work in the home and school become 
affliated with the mother organization, the 
Texas Congress of Mothers. All rural organiza- 
tions should affiliate with the state body through 
their county clubs. 


GENERAL 


In several States the following plan is being 


carried out: A list of people who are well pre- 
pared to give addresses is made up by the State 
Branch. This list of speakers is exclusively for 
the use of organizations in membership or affi- 
liated with the state organization—non-members 
desiring to use it may do so by joining the state 
organization. 

Speakers make no charge for their services, 
but are entitled to expenses in full, to and from 
meeting place, and stamped, addressed envelope 
where replies are expected. 

Arrangements should be made directly with a 
speaker, giving details as to street cars to and 
from meeting places, date, hour speaker is 
expected (after business meeting), probable 
size of audience, and other items which might 
be helpful to speaker. 

Parent-Teacher Associations should be asked 
to make up their programs as far in advance as 
possible, preferably at beginning of year. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
PRE-SCHOOL CIRCLES 
That the mothers of little children under 
school age are beginning to realize the need for 
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some training, is shown by the questions that 
have been coming to the chairman of this de- 
partment. 

Although the movement is comparatively 
new, a steady growth is reported. During the 
first year, the work was confined almost entirely 
to Tacoma, but has since broadened to include 
many other sections of the state of Washington. 

Among the new circles, Sunnydale reports a 
thriving one with about forty members, the 
Olympia circle of Kindergarten mothers is 
taking up a definite line of study, and the Eureka 
circle of Bellingham is alive and working. 

‘Better Babies” clinics are a feature of the 
pre-school effort, and are being held annually in 
many Washington cities. The Sunnydale circle 
proudly reports a total of eight perfect babies 
from the number examined during the two-day 
clinic which was held in November. 

The Pre-School booth at the last annual 
convention of the Washington State Branch, 
was instructive indeed, and was only one example 
of the love and labor that these mothers of 
young children are putting into this movement. 
Complete layettes were displayed, fashioned on 
the most approved lines, while side by side 
with them, were the beruffled and much tucked, 
but uncomfortable little garments of our great- 
grandmothers’ time. Books on _ subjects of 
vital importance, such as the proper diet for 
the young child, proper clothing, advice to the 
expectant mother and many others of equal 
importance were exhibited. A competent mother 
was in charge at all times to answer questions. 
Much credit is due Mrs. W. W. Pascoe 302 
South K St., Tacoma, chairman of Pre-School 
extension, Washington State Branch, who is 
willing at all times to give information and help 
in organization, and to Mrs. Elwell Hoyt, 1732 
Prospect St., Tacoma, founder of the Pre- 
School movement, and chairman of the national 
department, “‘ Mother Circles, Pre-School Age.” 


CIRCLES OF THE 
STATE BRANCH 


AMONG THE WASHINGTON 


Decidedly earnest and _ practical, work is 
reported by the Tanner Circle president. 

Fearing that a break in the meetings might 
cause a flagging of interest, the ntetings were 
held each month throughout the summer in the 
homes. The King County Home Demonstrator, 
of the Washington State College extension de- 
partment, was present at one of these and as- 
sisted in making a dryer and in the canning and 
drying of fruits and vegetables. 

In the fall the members turned their attention 
to the needs of the school building. The base- 
ment was renovated, sign boards were erected to 
warn automobile drivers against speeding near 
the school and the School Directors were per- 
suaded to instal! a new furnace. 

Necessary utensils for the serving of cocoa 
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were supplied by the circle and a nourishing hot 
drink was served to these rural school children, 
some of whom come as great a distance as two 
miles. . 

Excellent programs were enjoyed. The circle 
took up the study of ‘Adolescence,’ using 
Elizabeth Munsey’s “Four Epochs of Life.” 
Diet for the school child, and training the child 
to work, were other subjects. loan papers from 
the State Branch Loan Paper Department, and 
the chatty question box were used with success. 
Refreshments were prepared and served after 
the meetings, by the seventh and eighth grade 
girls, 

A “Planting Day “was instituted when 
parents, teachers and children united to make 
the school grounds more beautiful. 

Personal invitations brought many new mem- 
bers into the work. A special “ Dad’s night”’ 
was well attended. 

Physical Education has now reached a solid 
basis as a new element in the modern 
curriculum. The Washington Parent-Teacher 
Association of Everett provided regulation 
laboratory scales for the school, and pupils are 
now being weighed and measured. 

These tests are to be made twice annually and 
students found below the average will be given 
special attention. Milk depots are being estab- 
lished in many of the Everett schools. 

Medical Lake school near Spokane, has lately 
added a Parent-Teacher organization to 
eastern Washington circles. Modern 
methods will be taken up at once. 

The semi-annual convention of the 
County Division was held at 
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our 
health 


King 
Enumclaw, with 
about 200 delegates and visitors present. 

The general convention theme was, ‘‘School 
and Home as Factors in Character Building.” 
Sub-topics, on the school, the home, play, and 
books as important factors in character building, 
were discussed by some of the best authorities in 
the state. 

Reports were marked with a showing of unusual 
circle activities. Music for the gathering was 
given by the grade children. Luncheon was 
served by the Domestic Science class of Enum- 
claw, and was a credit to that department. 

The direct influence of the King County 
Division will be used toward securing a home in 
western Washington, for feeble-minded children 
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A general picnic was held in Seattle during the 
summer. 

The Des Moines-Zenith circle’s work has been 
somewhat diversified during the past year. 
The regular monthly meetings have been planned 
to encourage self-expression in the members. 
Some of the most vital problems of child welfare 
work have been brought home to mothers who 
have given no thought to the subjects under 
discussion. 

Social gatherings to include the daddies and 
the kiddies, have successful feature. 
All joined in the active games so much enjoyed 
by children. A high-class Lyceum course was 
put through to the lasting benefit of all who 
attended. 

Hot lunches have been prepared, served and 
financed by the class in Domestic Science. 

The circle is justly proud of the final crowning 
effort of the year, a_ scientifically conducted 
Better Babies clinic, where children under 
three years of age were examined by specialists. 
The circle conducted a program to entertain the 
waiting mothers. 

Although the plans for the present year are 
not fully outlined, they will surely include a hot 
lunch, a children’s clinic, and the best educa- 
tional features that can be commanded. 

The Bothell Parent-Teacher organization 
reports a special interest in child welfare legis- 
lation. They have indorsed all important bills 
and have followed up with letters to their 
legislators. Round table talks have proven of 
great benefit. One interesting session was 
arranged entirely by the teaching staff, the 
regular school work being used as the principal 
part of the program. Lectures and community 
“Sings” have brought the patrons of this rural 
district closer together. 

‘Four weeks of Better English’’ was recently 
inaugurated in the high schools of Tacoma under 
the direction of the Department of English. 
This activity was planned to stimulate a greater 
love for our national language, and to incite a 
desire for personal improvement. Reading, 
and the use of the dictionary is being encouraged, 
pronunciation and grammar improved, and an 
expressive vocabulary developed. Committees 
from the students, teachers and parents all 
joined in forwarding the movement. 
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